rod and ferule. He- felt little attraction for the early lessons, and a game at ball at undue seasons brought him many a thrashing. In naive imitation of his elders—who call the child's games ' trifles ' and their own trifles ' business,' he said afterwards—he used to persevere with his game, and then beg the deity to save him from the natural penalty.
If we are to believe the Confessions, the shadow of coming sins was already upon the boy. He is at much pains to discover the play of his criminal instincts in his boyhood. Most of us will find a not unfamiliar corruption in his early misdeeds. He not only neglected his lessons for play, but he cheated his companions sometimes. He used to steal comestibles from the house, either for his own consumption or to bribe other boys in the interest of his games. The British boy of the twentieth century is said to have somewhat similar vices. Still, one can follow Augustine with amiable sympathy when the recollection • leads him to enlarge on the alleged innocence of childhood. ' It was a symbol of humility thatid Augustine, later—pretty much as they have done untils hereditary ; Augustine escaped it by becoming a teacher, and thus secured the liberty to dispose of his property, which was rigorously denied to the unhappyinto the lands of the
